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106 Annals of the American Academy. 

student of social life and social experiment than that covered so 
well in the volumes under review. 

Samuel McCunb Lindsay. 



The Empire and the Papacy, 918-7273. Periods of European His- 
tory II. By T. F. Tout. Pp. vii, 526. Price, $1.75. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. 

This is a most satisfactory summary of the strictly mediaeval 
period of European history. The title is a little unfortunate, for, 
while it indicates the main theme, it is too narrow for this volume 
which includes a short account of the crusades, of the Eastern Em- 
pire, of the growth of Christian Spain, and of the development of 
France. Affairs in England or the north of Europe are touched 
upon only incidentally. Although the political history forms the 
substance of the work, developments within the church and the 
general movements of thought are discussed briefly. In fact, for 
this period political history would be unintelligible without some 
statement of the ideas which controlled the minds of men, and 
especially of those which were dominant in the church. 

The workmanship is excellent. Most of the chapters are neces- 
sarily compiled from secondary works, but it is evident almost 
everywhere that the author has some familjarity with the sources, 
and in some places that the work is based immediately upon a crit- 
ical knowledge of the original material. Frequent cross-references 
make the narrative easy to follow. Each chapter is supplied with 
a brief bibliographical note which can be cordially recommended as 
a most useful guide for students. We regret that brevity has dic- 
tated the omission of some works but nothing useless is mentioned. 
The volume as a whole is admirably fitted either for conveying a 
general knowledge of the period, or as an introduction to more 
extensive study. 

The introductory chapter, the explanation in Chapter III of the 
union of church and state, the account of the Cluniac Reformation, 
the description of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, and the chapter 
on the twelfth century renaissance are especially to be commended. 
On matters of controversy the author is not always satisfactory. 
His summary of the investiture strife is done with skill, but not 
with entire success. Some of the other statements would be more 
accurate if made less strong. But this fault seems inevitable in 
attempting to put so much matter into so small a space. 

Finally, the work is adequately supplied with apparatus; the 
maps are clear and really illustrate the text ; the genealogical tables 
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are useful ; it is convenient to have lists of the popes, emperors and 
other rulers. In short, the work is well planned and scholarly, 
brilliant in some parts, and everywhere serviceable. 

Dana Carleton Munro. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Workingmen' s Insurance. By William F. Willoughby. Pp. 

vii, 386. Price, $1.75. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 

& Co., 1898. 

Perhaps no movement for social betterment has made less progress 
in the United States than the insurance of workingmen against acci- 
dents, sickness and old age. It is true that we have our great fraternal 
organizations, but they fail to reach the larger mass of workingmen. 
It is true that many labor unions have sick and accident benefits, but 
their number is comparatively small, and the work they do is scarcely 
based on sound scientific principles. It is true, also, that several of 
the larger railroad systems have organized insurance societies for their 
employes, but the number of these is limited, and they, too, are built 
on faulty actuarial principles, when they do not possess positively 
unjust features. So far as insurance against old age and invalidity is 
concerned, it can scarcely be said that a beginning has been made. 
Of course, the reason for this backwardness with regard to work- 
ingmen's insurance is found in the intensely dynamic conditions of 
industry in America, which have thus far prevented providence and 
saving from becoming essential virtues. As Mr. Willoughby well 
illustrates it, there is no class of laborers in America, as there is in 
England, who look forward to spending their old age in the poor- 
house. 

Not only, however, are we lacking in practical experimentation, 
but also in knowledge of the history of workingmen's insurance 
in other countries. Those who have not made a special study 
of the subject in German and French works may obtain some knowl- 
edge of the German compulsory system from discussions in current 
periodicals, and a single government report; and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the work done by the great English friendly societies 
from a few English works, but this is practically all. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Willoughby, in presenting this first real contribu- 
tion to American economic literature upon the subject, has been 
obliged to write a work largely descriptive. He does not undertake to 
make an exhaustive analysis of the many economic problems connected 
with the different European schemes, though he has treated some and 
touched upon others; so those who desire light upon the ultimate 
effects of compulsory insurance upon wages, profits and cost will find 
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